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ABSTRACT 



This report describes a survey of homeless families from 
shelters in Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas. The typical family 
included a 32-year-old single woman with two young children who was more 
likely to be African American, had a high school education, and had a 50-50 



chance of being employed. Most children attended preschool, most were 
enrolled in school, and 15 percent repeated grades. The main reason families 
became homeless was finances. Costs of basic family needs exceeded income in 
most working families. Nearly 20 percent said lack of affordable child care 
was the main reason for not working. Over 40 percent of parents were working. 
Nearly half were on waiting lists for Section 8 rental subsidies. Many did 
not receive traditional forms of government assistance. Parents struggled 
with long-standing effects of childhood poverty, substance abuse, and 
domestic violence. Homelessness negatively affected child health. About 17 
percent of parents said their children became sad, depressed, or anxious, and 
18 percent said their children became angry and aggressive since becoming 
homeless. Over half of the children had changed schools twice in the last 
year. Nearly one in three missed over 10 days of school. (SM) 
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Over the past decade, the American economy has turned 
from the hard times of recession to a period of prolonged 
prosperity. Newspapers report surging stock markets, low 
unemployment, reduced welfare rolls and increased oppor- 
tunities. Nonetheless, in the shadow of this success, the 
problem of family homelessness grows. 1 

In early 2000, the Institute for Children and Poverty part- 
nered with Volunteers of America to survey 202 homeless 
families, with 370 children, living in fourteen shelters in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and the Carolinas. Surprisingly, 
homeless families in these regions appear to be better off 
then their counterparts nationwide: fewer are on public 
assistance, many more adults finished high school and 
almost twice as many are employed. 2 Yet education and 
employment no longer preclude homelessness. Families in 
these regions find themselves notched down the poverty 
ladder from the ranks of the working poor into homeless- 
ness. 



Who Are They? 

The typical homeless family in this study consisted of a 
thirty-two year-old single woman with two young children 
(see Table 1). She is slightly more likely to be African- 
American than white, has a high school education, and has 
close to a fifty/fifty chance of being employed. She and her 
family have been homeless for an average of eleven months 
and are most likely experiencing homelessness for the first 
time. Parents in this region are not long-term welfare recipi- 
ents: twenty-eight percent (28%) have never been on wel- 
fare and another forty-three percent (43%) were on public 



Table 1: Homeless Family Profile 


“ 


Parents 


N»202 






1 


Gender 




Employment 






Female 


94% 


Currently Employed 


42% 








Average Time Employed 


6 mos. 


.it 


Race 

African-American 


50% 


Average Time Homeless 


1 1 mos. 




White 


44% 


Homeless More than Once 


42% 




Average Age 


32 yrs. 






-r 


< 25 Years 


19% 


Chiuren 


N=370 




Marital Status 




Average Age 


7 yrs. 




Single 


84% 


<5 Years 


36% 


i 


Average # of Children 


2 


Education (Children Age 5-17) 




• 






Attended Preschool 


82% 




Education Level 




Enrolled in School 


94% 


'£ 


2: High School 


77% 


Repeated a Grade 


15% 

atifcy 


1 



Figure 1: Homeless Parents: Time on Welfare 

More than 2 years 



More than l year 




Less than 1 year 



Tht? families .vunvj red are not chronic welfare recipients. In fact, seventy-one percent 
(71%) have either never been on welfare or have been an welfare for less than one 



assistance for less than one year (see Figure 1). 

As for the children living in these shelters, eighty-two per- 
cent (82%) attended pre-school, almost all are enrolled in 
school and only fifteen percent (15%) repeated a grade— all 
positive contrasts to national trends.’ In many ways these 
families resemble typical working families why then are 
they homeless? 



Dollars and Sense 

Over the last two decades, the United States has witnessed a 
significant decrease in the number of jobs in the manufac- 
turing sector and a concurrent rise in service-sector employ- 
ment.'* Jobs with traditionally higher wages have been 
replaced by those with low wages and few, if any, benefits. 
At the same time, the percentage of working poor families 
is steadily on the rise.’ In Kentucky, Tennessee and the 
Carolinas, lower pay coupled with the increasing cost of 
living has forced some families who were once considered 
working poor into a new class of working homeless. 

The reason that working poor families become homeless is 
often a simple matter of finances. The median income for 
working homeless families in this region is $247 per week 
or $988 per month. However, the cost of basic family needs 

child care, food, and housing — exceeds that income (see 

Figure 2). It is only a matter of time before they find them- 
selves homeless. 
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These costs are based on a three person family (single mother with two children) 
assuming one child Is attending a child care center. Transportation and utilities arc 
included in " other. " These expenditures arc most likefy underestimated in that they 
exclude medical costs, clothing, etc. Homeless families in thti study would need to 
earn at least another $ 200 a month to afford to live on their own. 



In fact, a typical working homeless family in this study 
would need to earn 120 percent (120%) of their current 
income to afford just their basic needs. Of the thirty-seven 
percent (37%) of those who lived independently before 
coming to a shelter, one-fifth (20%) became homeless 
because they could not pay their rent. Nineteen percent 
(19%) who were not employed cited a lack of 
affordable/suitable child care as the primary reason that 
they were not working. Clearly, their expenses outweigh 
their means. 



Not having enough money for the basics— food, transporta- 
tion, housing — is very nerve racking. My child has poor 
health and requires extra xisits to the doctor and pharmacy ; 
neither are close by. My job at a University Pizza Hut is not 
a steady one. I get laid off when the school is dosed and do 
not get paid 
- 25 yearnM Homeless Parent 



Holes in the Safety Net? 

Homeless families in Kentucky, Tennessee and the 
Carolinas often find themselves struggling with unrealistic 
budget constraints without appropriate assistance. For 
example, families can seek housing assistance through fed- 
erally sponsored programs, such as Section 8 rental subsi- 
dies. Yet obtaining this support has become increasingly 
difficult. While forty-six percent (46%) of those surveyed 
are currently on a waiting list for Section 8 vouchers, most 
will wait years before receiving help. 7 

Similarly, the demand for child care assistance is growing 
and will continue to grow as more families leave the wel- 



fare rolls. 8 Even though states consistently use all federal 
funds available for child care subsidies, and invest large 
sums themselves, there continues to be a severe unmet 
need. 9 In these four states, only a quarter of working fami- 
lies eligible for child care assistance under state regulations 
(24%) actually receive it. 10 

Moreover, many of the families surveyed do not receive 
even the traditional forms of government assistance: over 
half (54%) do not currently receive welfare. Additionally, 
about one-third (34%) do not collect food stamps — even 
though eighty-seven percent (87%) are eligible. 11 Without 
assistance these families are simply unable to make ends 
meet 



I wish we could continue to qualify for food stamps. We 
ha\-e debts to pay and bills to pay, so we still need a little 
help. 

- 3H yew-old Homeless Parent 



The Cycle of Poverty 

In some key ways the families surveyed do not typify the 
“traditional” homeless family, yet they share many of the 
same problems. Like many homeless parents nationwide, 
the parents studied here struggle with the long-standing 
effects of childhood poverty, substance abuse and domestic 
violence. 

For example, fourteen percent (14%) of parents surveyed 
were in foster care as children. Research shows that a histo- 
ry of foster care increases a child’s likelihood of becoming 
homeless. 12 In this study, almost three-fifths of those who 
were in foster care have been homeless more than once — a 
rate fifty percent higher than those without a foster care his- 
tory (59% vs. 39% respectively) (see Figure 3). 

Additionally, almost ten 
percent (8%) of the sur- 
veyed parents were 
homeless as children, 
experiencing extreme 
poverty at an early age. 

This population differs 
from those who did not 
experience childhood 
homelessness in two sig- 
nificant ways: they are 
less likely to have gradu- 
ated from high school 
(41% vs. 80%) and more 
likely to have been 



Figure 3: Parents* Foster Care History 
and Instances of Homelessness 
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homeless more than once as adults (75% vs. 39%). 

Finally, two-thirds (65%) of the surveyed parents have 
experienced some form of domestic violence by a spouse or 
an intimate partner, and almost one-third (29%) report seek- 
ing treatment or counseling for substance abuse. 13 These cir- 
cumstances sometimes trigger or prolong instances of 
homelessness, and often make employment and housing 
secondary concerns. 



The Cycle Begins Again 

An unstable living situation has far reaching consequences 
on a child’s development. Overwhelmingly, children who 
live in shelters have experienced high rates of sickness, 
emotional distress and educational delays. 14 Seventeen per- 
cent (17%) of parents report that their child has become 
depressed, sad or anxious and another one-fifth (18%) 
report that their child has become angry and aggressive 
since becoming homeless. In terms of health, these children 
are three times more likely than their non-homeless peers 
(19% vs.7%) to have asthma (see Figure 4). 15 Also, almost 
one-fifth of those under the age of five (18%) have been 
sick more often since becoming homeless. 

Frequent moves also lead to erratic school experiences that 
include school transfers and excessive absences. Over half 
of the homeless children in this region (54%) have changed 
schools in the last year, and one-fifth (19%) changed 
schools twice or more (see Figure 5). Furthermore, nearly 
one in three children (29%) missed more than ten days of 
school; of those, one-quarter (24%) missed a month or 
more. 



Figure 4: Asthma Rates: Homeless 
vs. Non-Homeless Children 



Poor attendance and frequent school changes limit a child’s 
educational performance and long-term success. In fact, 
each time a child changes schools there is a four to six 
month period of academic recovery. 16 Children surveyed 
who had missed ten days of school or more were left back 
at three times the rate of those who had missed fewer days 

(3 1% vs. 9% respectively). 
Among all surveyed chil- 
dren, fifteen percent (15%) 
had been left back a grade. 

Another critical factor 
affecting a child’s academ- 
ic success is the education 
level of their parents. The 
parents surveyed who did 
not have a high school 
diploma were less likely to 
enroll their children in 
Head Start or preschool 
than parents with more 
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Figure 5: Annual School Transfers of Homeless Children 



Total: 54% 




Oner one-half of the. cMUivn (54%) have changed schools in the lust year* Nineteen 
percent (J9%) changed schools two or more tunes and another thirty-five percent 
(35%) changed schools once . 



education (51% vs. 88%) and their children were more like- 
ly to have repeated a grade (29% vs. 13%). 



Where Do We Begin? 

The families surveyed in these regions represent a new ele- 
ment of homelessness — the “working homeless.” Forty-two 
percent (42%) are currently working, twenty-eight percent 
(28%) have never been on public assistance and another 
forty-three percent (43%) have been dependent on it for less 
than six months. Nonetheless, the incomes of many work- 
ing poor families in these regions are not keeping pace with 
the costs of self-sufficiency. Families once living on the 
edge now find themselves living in shelters, with a robust 
economy passing them by. They are not necessarily in need 
of the more traditional services of job readiness/training, 
General Equivalency Diploma (GED) and parenting class- 
es, but still find themselves in a fight to remain on their 
own. Worst of all, their children are at the greatest risk — 
facing educational barriers, emotional distress and erratic 
health. Over time, homelessness can leave a permanent scar 
on a child’s future. 

In Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas there is a critical 
need to re-evaluate current public policies, strengthen the 
safety net and develop new initiatives to prevent more 
working poor families from becoming homeless. If left 
unchecked, family homelessness will not only continue, but 
it will do so in ways not seen before. 



Try to understand that most mothers and parents want the 
hast for our children, as well as the next verson. 
Sometimes we as families slip through the cracks. Thank 
God my family and 1 didn't because of this special shelter. 
- 43 yvnr-old Homeless Pat ent 
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Volunteers of America is a national, nonprofit , spiritually 
based organization providing local human service pro - 
grams, and opportunities for individual and community 
involvement. Volunteers of America provides homeless pre - 
vention programs, temporary shelter, and other support 
services to homeless individuals and families across the 
country and is one of the largest nonprofit providers of 
affordable housing. 

Volunteers of America 
(800) 899-0089 
http://www.voa.org 



Since its inception in 1986, Homes for the Homeless 
(HFH) has functioned on the premise that homelessness is a 
children 's issue, a family issue and an education issue. 
HFH has worked to combat the intertwined nature of home - 
less ness in two distinctive ways. First, HFH provides resi - 
dential- and family-based educational programs to 540 
families, including over 1,000 children, daily. Our four res - 
idential facilities, or American Family Inns, provide the 
entire family with the educational tools they need to break 
the cycle of poverty and start children on the road to educa - 
tion as a life-long endeavor. Second, and as an extension of 
our direct service provision, HFH also works to eradicate 
homelessness nationwide by documenting our programs ’ 
quantitative outcomes and qualitative experiences, as well 
as research findings from across the country, and dissemi - 
nating this information. Through its Institute for Children 
and Poverty, HFH provides program-based curriculum, 
training and technical assistance in dozens of urban, subur - 
ban and rural communities across the country. 

Homes for the Homeless’ facilities include: 

Clinton Family Inn (New York, NY) 

Prospect Family Inn (Bronx, NY) 

Saratoga Family Inn (Queens, NY) 

Springfield Family Inn (Queens, NY) 

Camps Kiwago, Lanowa & Wakonda 
(Harriman State Park, NY) 

Homes for the Homeless 
Institute for Children and Poverty 
36 Cooper Square, 6th Floor • New York, NY 10003 
phone (212) 529-5252 • fax (212) 529-7698 
hn406 1 @handsnet.org 
http://www.homesforthehomeless.com 

Ralph Nunez, President / CEO 
Leonard N. Stem, Founder / Chairman 
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